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THE POWER OF SHORT WORDS. 


Short words are sharp tools for writers. 
Some of us remember the following advice 
given some years ago by a wise father to his 
grandiloquent son at college : — 

“In promulgating your esoteric cogitations 
or articulating superficial sentimentalities and 
philosophical or psychological observations, 
beware of platitudinous ponderosity. Let 
your conversation possess clarified concise- 
ness, compacted comprehensibleness, coales- 
cent consistency, and concatinated cogency. 
Eschew all conglomerations, flatulent garrulity, 
jejune babblement, and asinine affectations. 
Let your extemporaneous descantings and un- 
premeditated expatiations have intelligibility, 
without rhodomontade or thrasonical bombast. 
Sedulously avoid all polysyllabical profundity, 
pompous prolixity, and ventriloquial verbosity. 
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Shun double entendre and prurient jocosity, 
whether obscure or apparent. In other words, 
speak truthfully, naturally, clearly, purely — 
and don’t use big words.” 

This counsel, of course, never met the eye 
of the author of the following version of ‘ The 
House that Jack Built,” which appeared years 
ago in Punch: — 


THE DOMICILE ERECTED BY JOHN. 





( Translated from the Vulgate.) 
Behold the mansion reared by daedal Jack. 


See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack, 
In the proud cirque of Ivan’s bivouac. 


Mark how the rat’s felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John’s pavilion laid. 


Anon with velvet foot and Tarquin strides 
Subtle grimalkin to his quarry glides — 
Grimalkin grim that slew the fierce rodent 
Whose tooth insidious Johann’s sackcloth rent. 


Lo! now the deep-mouthed canine foe’s assault, 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt, 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of that hall 
That rose complete at Jack’s creative call. 


Here stalks the impetuous cow with crump'ed horn 
Whereon the exacerbating hound was torn, 

Who bayed the feline slaughter-beast that slew 
The rat predacious, whose keen fangs ran through 
The textile fibres that involved the grain 

Which lay in Hans’ inviolate domain. 


Here walks forlorn the damsel crowned with rue, 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew 

Of that corniculate beast whose tortuous horn 
Tossed to the clouds in fierce vindictive scorn 

The harrowing hound, whose braggart bark and stir 
Arched the lithe spine and reared the indignant fur 
Of puss, that with verminicidal claw 

Struck the weird rat in whose insatiate maw 

Lay reeking,malt that erst in Juan’s courts we saw. 


Robed in senescent garb that seems in sooth 

Too long a prey to Chrone’s iron tooth, 

Behold the man whose amorous lips incline, 

Full with young Eros’ osculative sign, 

To the lorn maiden whose lactalbic hands 

Drew albulactic bovine wealth from lacteal glands 
Of that immortal bovine, by whose horn 

Distort to realm ethereal was borne 
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The beast catulean, vexéd of the sly 

Ulysses quadrupedal, who made die 

The old mordacious rat that dared devour 
Antecedaneous ale in John’s domestic bower 


Lo, here. with hirsute honors doffed, succinct 

Of saponaceous locks, the priest who linked 

In Hymen’s golden bands the torn unthrift, 
Whose means exiguous stared through many a rift 
Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn, 

Who milked the cow with implicated horn, 

Who in fine wrath the canine torturer skied, 

That dared to vex the insidious muricide, 

Who let auroral effluence through the pelt 

Of the sly rat that robbed the palace Jack had built 


The loud cantankerous Shanghaie comes at last 

Whose shouts aroused the shorn ecclesiast, 

Who sealed the vows of Hymen’s sacrament, 

To him, who, robed in garments indigent, 

Exosculates the damsel lachrymose 

The emulgator of that hornéd brute morose, 

That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that kilt 

The rat that ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built, 


Similarly, it had been overlooked by the Bos- 
ton elocutionist who, according to the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, was heard reciting the Declara- 
tion of Independence as follows : — 

“When, in the orderly sequence of anthro- 
pological phenomena, an emergency eventu- 
ates the resultant effect of which is to decom- 
pose into their original elements the ligaments 
of nationality that have characterized the rela- 
tions of one segregated portion of mundane so- 
ciety with another, and to justify the portion 
thus segregated in arrogating to itself, among 
the congeries of governmental entities consti- 
tuting the aggregated mass of humanity, the 
disjunctive and equiponderating intrinsicality 
to which the prescriptive regulations of dele- 
gated organic routine and of the supreme 
organizer thereof render the individuals com 
posing them the legitimate claimants, a decor- 
ous consideration for the formulated judgment 
of aggregated humanity places upon them the 
obligation of avouching the predisposing in” 
fluences whose operation has superinduced the 
dichotomy.” 

What can be done with short words, on the 
other hand, was well shown by Dr. Addison 
Alexander. Being asked if one could write as 
forcibly in monosyllables as in words of length, 
he produced these lines : — 


Think not that strength lies in the big, round word, 

Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak; 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 

The cry of help—the words that all men speak 
When want, or woe, or fear is at the throat, 

So that each word is gasped out like a shriek 


Pressed from the heart, or as a strange, wild note 
Sung by some fay or fiend! There isa strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more depth than 
length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase 
Which glows and burns not, :hough it gleam and shine ; 
Light but not heat a flash without a blaze. 


Nor is it naught but strength the short word boasts ; 

It serves far more than wind or storm can tell, 

Or roar of waves that flash on rock-bound coasts ; 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell ; 
The rvar of guns; the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick beds lie; 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead ; 
For then that dance and laugh, and clap the hand. 
To Joy's quick step, as well as Grief's sad tread 
The sweet, plain words we learn at first keep time, 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought, or speech, or song, or prose, or rhyme. 

Finally, the power of short words in prose is 
shown by this address, which was delivered 
many years ago at the graduation exercises of 
the Fort Wayne high school, in Indiana, by A. 
P. Edgerton, of Ohio: — 

“This day we close for the year the Fort 
Wayne free schools,and we now part with you, 
the girls and boys we are no more to teach. 

“T say girls and boys, for when threescore 
and ten years have come to you, you will be glad 
to have your friends say that health and peace 
of mind have kept your hearts warm; that you 
wear no brow of gloom, are not borne down 
with age, but still, in heart, are ‘ girls and boys.’ 
When these years come, and I hope they will 
come to all, the tide of time will roll back and 
tell you of your schooltime days, when the fair, 
the kind, and the true found love, but the false 
heart found no friend, no tongues to praise. 
These days bring rich gifts to age, and when 
you shall cease to think of them your fire has 
burned low and your light has gone out. You 
have been here taught in the hope that the free 
schools of Fort Wayne would help to make 
you of use to your friends and to the world, 
would give you faith in all that is good and 
true, and lead you to seek work, for that you 
must seek and do if you would have a good 
name, wealth, a home, a charge to keep, or a 
trust toserve. Go forth with a bold, true heart 
to seek the work for you to do. 

“Keep in mind that the hours to work run 
through each day and that God's great law of 
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life is: ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.’ 

‘“* Now, for you, young man, this truth is told. 

“Go where you will through the world and 
you will find on the front door of shops and 
mills, of stores and banks, and on ships, on 
farms, on roads, in deep mines where men toil 
for wealth; where laws are made that make 
some men too rich and men of worth and work 
through all our land too poor; where men by 
law are taught to plot with sin, to spurn the 
right, that charge and cost and spoil may make 
old ‘ Quirk’s ’ law firms rich; where law is so 
plead that the judge must guess to find what’s 
law; where quacks ’most fight o’er sick men’s 
pains and dead men’s bones ; where types are 
set with none to mind the proofs; where priests 
do preach and pray, and where schools are 
taught, this sign: ‘Brains Will Find Work 
Here.’ 

“Don’t fear. Step up and ask for work; 
brains will get it. Don’t let ‘I dare not wait on 
I would’ — like the cat that loves fish, but dares 
not wet her foot.: 

“If it be said, ‘What can youdo? Willyou 
learn a trade?’ say, ‘I have none, but I can 
learn one and put brains init.’ When you go 
to a place where brains should hunt for work 
and be sure to find it, it may be said to you: 











‘Do you see that plow? Can you hold and 
drive it deep?’ That plow, in its wise use, 
gives all men food. 

“ Do you see that wheel, and that crank, and 
those shafts, and that press, and do you hear the 
rush and the hiss of the steam which moves 
them? Can you make, and hold, and runthem ? 
Can you build and drive the works and wheels 
which make the wealth of the earth and cause 
it to roll and to float to and fro from place to 
place, where it is best for man to use it? 

“ Can you spinthe thread, and weave it, which 
makes robes for kings and silks for the rich 
and vain, and dress for the poor, and all that 
skill and art have wrought by loom and hand 
for man’s use ? 

“These things are all shot through with 
threads of light—the light of mind and art 
and skill which shines each day more bright 
and dims all the old by some new-found light 
as the years go on.” 


The use of short words exclusively, how- 
ever, is not generally advisable. Pleasant 
variety is secured by using short words and 
longer ones together, as the taste of the author 
may suggest. The best rule for everyone is: 
Never use a long word when a short word will 
equally well express the same idea. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





GETTING PLOTS FOR STORIES. 





Do all writers of fiction realize how many 
valuable suggestions it is possible for them to 
get from the daily newspapers? Incidents and 
plots are suggested by stories from real life, 
which show all sides of human nature and so 
are full of the quality that editors most desire 
— human interest. 

Of course in using such material one must 
not slavishly reproduce the newpaper facts. 
Sometimes the newspaper item suggests a 
fictitious story differing in all details from the 
real occurrence, but developing the main idea 
which attracted the attention of the writer. 
Sometimes the item simply suggests an inci- 

: 








dent for a story already broadly planned, or 
even only a name. 

I gave an order some time ago to a clipping 
bureau to send to me all newspaper accounts of 
dramatic, exciting, and unusual happenings 
which might contain the germ of a fictitious 
story. The bureau sends me a good deal of 
useless matter, of course, but with it I have 
received good suggestions for more stories 
than I have been able to work up. I find, 
moreover, that the stories written from such 
suggestions sell. 


Edward P. Stanton. 


Syracuss, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
a. 


The Déa/, printed semi-monthly in Chicago, 
is a dignified and substantial literary journal, 
which has won the respect and the regard of 


book-lovers everywhere. Its issue of May 1 
was a Twentieth Anniversary Number, with 
contents of more than ordinary interest. A 


sketch of the history of the Dia/.from 1880 to 
1900 is followed by a twenty years’ retrospect 
of Transatlantic Literature, by William 
Morton Payne; of American Literature, by 
William P. Trent; of American Publishing 
and Publishers, by Francis F. Browne; of 
American Bookselling and Booksellers, by 
John H. Dingman; of American Libraries, by 
William H. Brett; of American Periodicals, 
by Henry Loomis Nelson; and of American 
Education, by B. A. Hinsdale. Following 
these articles is a series of tributes to the 
worth and value of the Déa/ from half a hun- 
dred leading authors, and finally there is a 
Directory of the American Publishing Trade, 
May I, 1900, which to authors generally will 
be of special value. The publishers of the 
Dial are to be congratulated on their special 
issue, and on the success of the periodical 
generally. It is now an established and in- 
dispensable feature of American literary life. 


~ 
* * 


“I have observed,” says Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich in his “Leaves from a Note-book,” 
published in the May Century, “that whenever 
a Boston writer dies, New York immediately 
becomes a great literary centre.” Although 
Mr. Aldrich keeps a note-book, as most au- 
thors must, he does not apparently get much 
assistance from it. “In this blotted memo- 
randum-book,” he says, “are a score or two of 
suggestions fur essays, sketches, and lyrics. 
which I have not written and shall never 
write. I no sooner jot down an idea than the 
desire to use it leaves me, and I turn away to 
do something unpremeditated. The shabby 
volume has become a sort of Potter's Field 
where I bury my literary intentions, good and 
bad, without any belief in their resurrection.” 


* 
- ~ 


A good many writers are laboring to improve 
their style, when they would do much better 
to be filling and broadening their minds, so 
that they will have something worth consider- 
ing to say. Manner is important, but matter 
is essential, for litesary success. The unedu- 
cated man who has a real story to tell will be 
listened to with interest, while the educated 
stylist whose perfect language has no real 
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thought behind it will be barely tolerated as a 
bore. Matter and manner are both to be 
thought about in writing, but the writer should 
aim to get the matter first. 


* 
* ** 


Of course it is understood that no writer has 
any chance of literary success who cannot 
write grammatically plain, simple English. 
Only editors know how many would-be authors 
there are who send in for acceptance manu- 
scripts which are not only lacking in interest, 
but are absolutely illiterate. As a rule, such 
manuscripts are seen by editors alone, but 
once in a while one gets into print, verbatim et 
literatim as it was written, as a literary curi- 
osity. In the current number of a magazine 
devoted to photography, for instance, is an in- 
stallmeat of a story, which the editor has pub- 
lished without editing. It isa fair sample of 
the ordinary illiterate manuscript, and for that 
reason some extracts from it may be interest- 
ing. The story purports to be told by a hos- 
pital nurse who falls in love with one of her 
patients. Here area couple of characteristic 
paragraphs : — 

We never had such a patient, he was jolly and full of fun, 
could tell the most laughable and interesting stories of his ad- 
ventures in different parts of the world and things he had 
seen, but the one thing I most wanted to know about; how he 
had earned the Victoria Cross, and the medals. somehow he 
evaded me, and when we approached this subject he was 
dumb, till I really got provoked and said, ‘‘ Well if I was a 
man and had such medals I would be proud of them, not 
ashamed.”’ 

**Don’t be too sure Petit, if you had got them by false pre- 
tense as I did you would not be proud at all. No, do not mis- 
understand me, they were all given to me and for the deeds 
they mention, what I mean is I never really earned them, the 
acts for which they were given was mostly done for the danger 
I encountered and hoping I would lose my own life, either 
that or I acted under the impulse of the moment, in every in- 
stance it was simple and easy, and any person could have done 
as well or better. for instance, the other day, 1 knew a horse 
could be stopped by grasping its nostrils, and I had the good 
luck to catch each horse by the nose, that was all It was 
nothing to do; I am ashamed to receive all this praise.’’ 

Was there ever so modest a hero? 

Was there ever another so careless and slip- 
shod a writer? Alas, yes! Every editor has 
dealt with thousands just as bad. But the 
story-telling nurse goes on: — 


One day I asked him if he was not glad that he submitted to 
the operation. , 

“‘Glad? Ah, yes, very glad and very thankful, why, my life 
s just about commencing now, and I think it will be a happy 


life, how little one knows what is before us in this life, I came 
here hoping to die, anxious to die, and I find you, and you 
show me the folly of my course, and in a moment all my hopes 
and wishes change and I want to die for your sake.”” 

“* By the way! you never told me your name, Miss Howard, 
yes I know that, but it is your first name I want, I intend to 
change the other.”” 

“* Marguarite, why that is my favorite name so I will not 
try to change it, I will call you Maggie. Now Maggie, dear, 
you remember what you promised me when I got well? I am 
well now and want it bad. 

“*T know sick people are allowed great liberty but I am afraid 
you are going too far,” I said somewhat short, for I was afraid 
of myself, I wanted to kis him, mother, if I were only sure he 
was in earnest, he was so grand and noble what could he 
see in me to care for, such silly foolish chit of a girl. 

* 


* «* 

The writer who does not understand the 
first elements of grammar, rhetoric, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and paragraphing would 
better stick to washing dishes or hoeing beans 
and corn, and let the pen alone. W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


A common use of the word “curious,” as 
“a curious book,” *“‘a curious custom,” has 
been, I believe, criticised in THE WRITER, 
“strange” being substituted for it. Are the 
two words synonymous? Knight, in his “ His- 
tory of England,” refers to “Dr. Maitland’s 
curious papers on ‘ Puritan Style’ and ‘ Puri- 
tan Politics.’” Would “strange” have ex- 
pressed equally well the peculiar character of 
the papers? ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ — are 
they not things rare and peculiar rather than 
strange; in short, “curious,” “as it were’? c. 


{ Curious really means inquisitive, and the 
only excuse for using it as a synonym for 
“odd” or “queer” is that “a curious custom ” 
is one that tempts the inquisitive or invites 
inquiry. “Oddities of Literature” would have 
been a good title for Disraeli’s book. — w. H.H.] 


When an article has been used by one publi- 
cation, is it right for the author to offer it, or 
one closely resembling it, to other publica- 
tions? That is, when I sell it to one editor, 
do I sell him the right to publish or the ex- 
clusive right to publish ? J. B. MCD. 


[ “J. B. McD.” might as well ask whether it 
is right to sell the same horse to two different 
individuals. The thing has been done, but the 
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consequences to the vendor have sometimes 
been unpleasant. — W. H. H. ] 





Does not the correction of misstatements 
or the righting of a quotation incorrectly 
made come within the province of the proof- 
reader? c. 

[ If a proofreader notices an error of state- 
ment or a misquotation in a manuscript, it is his 
duty to call attention to it. He has no right to 
change the copy without authority. — w.H.H.] 





— > 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





The Washington daily papers recently gave 
wide publicity to the results of an examination 
given by a senate committee to the first-year 
pupils of the high schools of Washington. 

The leading editorial of the Washington 
Star, after condemning the “bad spelling, 
chaotic history, wierd (!) conceptions of gov- 
ernment, slip-shod +!) English, and unsyste- 
matic punctuation ” of modern schools, brings 
to a climax its criticism upon the “deplorable 
showing” in the following remarkable sen- 
tence: ‘“ Whatever doubts as to the urgency 
of the reform as may still exist after the re- 
cent showing up of present absurdities ought 
immediately to disappear in the light of this 
shocking revelation of what the schools are 
doing for the youth of Washington, secured 
under circumstances absolutely favorable to 
the schools and doubtless a truthful reflex of 
the miserable pretense of ‘instruction’ that 
has been poured into the receptive minds of 
the little folks during the past ten years.” 


Rocuester, Mass. M. H. L. 





In answering my questions found in the 
April WRITER the editor asks for a definition 
of certain expressions used. One of them is 
“the critical instinct.” It seems to me that 
this may be defined to be that inherent quality 
of mind which is capable of judging. As to 
the other expression, “the literary affairs of a 
nation,” an exact definition is more difficult. 
Certainly, no reference to national or govern- 
mental literature was thought of in asking the 
question. The idea was to ascertain whether 
the solicited magazine article is literature as 
that word is ordinarily understood, or whether 





it is of a purely ephemeral nature and unworthy 

of a permanent place in the world of letters? 

Inferentially, this was to be taken as the view 

of your questioner. But he was in quest of 

the views of THE WRITER as well. D. M. 
MILWAvKeg, Wis. 





Would THE WRITER like a few “errata” to 
smile at? 

Recently a compositor, who evidently had 
in mind Holmes’s “dear young maiden aunt,” 
and had to set up the headline, 

‘My Hunt After the Captain,"’ 
gave us the apposite rendering, 
‘*My Aunt After the Captain.”’ 

And the same, or yet another, in another 
headline made Warner’s well-known essay 
come under the kindred head of 

‘* A-Hunting of the Dear.”’ 
J. P. true. 


Boston, Mass. 





“There has been so much said, and on the 
whole so well said,” on the subject of rolling 
manuscripts that it would seem needless to 
give further advice on the subject. The rolls 
aforesaid are condemned in editorial notices 
and in manuals of instruction for young 
writers —they are often thrown into the waste- 
basket without examination (we are told )— 
why, then, in stories are they generally men- 
tioned as if this were the customary form ? 

Authorship assumes of .late a prominent 
place in fiction—the table of the hero is 
usually “strown with rolls of manuscript.” 

In a pathetic sketch of the life of a literary 
woman ( published a few years ago) it was said 
that she might be seen going from one maga- 
zine office to another, “ with aroll of manuscript 
in her hand.” It is pleasant to know that she 
at last achieved success, despite the rolls. 

Will not story-writers who aim to be “ real- 
istic” kindly let us have the manuscripts of 
their heroes and heroines “laid flat in a large 
envelope,” or, perchance, between two pieces 
of pasteboard and tied with a string? 


East BripGewaTer, Mass. P. MCA. C. 





In Mrs. Howe's “ Reminiscences” she men- 
tions Charles Augustus Davis as the author of 
“Jack Downing’s Letters,”—‘“a book long 
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since passed into oblivion.” Is the common 
report incorrect which attributed the author- 
ship to the late Seba Smith, of Portland? 
Editors and authors are liable to error. 
While these Reminiscences were appearing in 
the Atlantic Mrs. Howe was mentioned in a 
prominent publication as “the author of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ” P. MCA. C. 
East BripGEWATER, Mass. 


A fine illustration of “how not to do it” is 
found in the May Cosmopolitan. - Only a man 
would speak of “ knitting some sort of crochet- 
work,” as every woman knows that knitting 
and crocheting are widely different processes, 
wrought by very different tools. But the 
climax of absurdity is reached in an illustration 
in the story of the “Electric Lady.” The 
girl’s hands are pictured in the position for 
knitting, but thread and hands are in an 
absolutely impossible attitude for crocheting, 
Needless. to say, the picture, as well as the 
story, was made by a man. 

Alice M. Guernsey. 


East Oranae, N. J. 


> ee 


SIX LETTERS TO A POET. 


There is point as w«./ as fun in the following 
skit, contributed by Swinburne Rittenhouse ” 
to Life: — 

a 
No Telephone No. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
Irvington, New York, January 15, 1900. 
DEAR SIR: 

The poem “‘ Paradise Lost” is entirely too long. 
There are fine passages in it, however; if you 
could have Richard Le Gallienne turn them into 
quatrains, as he did the Rubaiyat, we might use 
some of them. 

Thanking you for submitting your work, I am 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN BRISRBEN WALKER. 

JoHN MILTON, Esq. 


i. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
No. 153 Fifth Avenue, New York, ) 
February 15, 1900. ) 
DEAR SIR: 
We do not find ‘* Faradise Lost” just suited to 
our needs. It would be impossible to print it in 


the Monthly, except as a serial; it would run too 
long. Besides, it is lacking in contemporaneous 
human interest. Its unavailability for Scridner’s, 
however, is by no means to be understood as a re- 


flection upon its merits. 
Very truly, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
J. Mitton, Esa. 


Ill. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, 4 


March 15, 1900. ) 
DEAR SIR: 


Mr. Munsey likes portions of your poem. What 
materials have you for illustration? We shall be 
giad to see any photographs you may have in hand. 

Very truly, 
R. H. TITHERINGTON. 
Mr. JOHN MILTON. 


IV. 


HARPER & BROS., Publishers, 
New York and London. 
Editorial Rooms, Franklin Square, ) 
New York City, April 15, 1900. ) 
DEAR Mr. MILTON: 

“ Paradise Lost” would hardly suit the readers 
of the Monthly, There are too many moral prob- 
lems in it. The ladies who write and read the 
Bazar would find certain portions of it susceptible 
to the same criticism which necessitated the ex- 
purgation of “ Trilby.” We might run some of 
in the Weekly, if you could give it a news interest; 
you know the Wee&ly is a newspaper. Suppose 
you call and see our Mr, Bangs. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun H, MILTon, Esa. THE EpIrTors. 


V. 
McClure’s 
Newspaper Syndicate. 


McClure’s 
Magazine. 


THE S. S. McCLURE CO., 


No. 141 E. Twenty Fifth St., New York, ) 
May 15, 1900. ) 
DEAR SIR: 

There are several reasons why we fear ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ would be unsuitable for our use. There is 
not enough American atmosphere — nothing, in 
fact, about our great Middle West. Its handling 
of the Woman Question would not commend itself 
to our readers. The difficulties in the way of illus- 
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tration would be great, nor does Miss Tarbell find 
the-style sympathetic. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. S. McCLuRE, 


JoHN MILTON. per P. 


VI. 
THE CENTURY CO., 
No. 22 Union Square, New York, ) 
June 15, 1900. 5 
DEAR MR. MILTON: 

** Paradise Lost” does not seem to come within 
the scope of the present editorial programme of 
the Century. The St. Nicholas Magazine requires 
a lighter treatment of topics; Mr. Jenks finds your 
story interesting, but deficient in humor. Thank- 
ing you for letting us see it, we are 

Respectfully yours, 
THE CENTURY Co, 

P. S.— As your theme concerns one of our first 
families, why not try the Smart Set ? — Eps. 





>— 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


XVI.— Ropert C. V. 

No American editor ever introduced more 
writers to the public than that admirable critic 
aed scholar, Charles J. Peterson, whose maga- 
zine during many years owned a longer sub- 
scription list than any otker periodical in this 
country. Scores of authors who have won 
celebrity here and in England made their first 
essays in the pages of Peterson's, and one and 
all would gladly bear witness to the apprecia- 
tion and generous treatment which they re- 
ceived at the hands of its proprietor. His 
praise was always discriminating, his criticism 
was just, and his courtesy was equaled only by 
his kindness of heart. 

It happened during the later years of his 
life that a sketch by a youth of eighteen came 
under his notice, and he was so much im- 
pressed by its worth and promise that he pro- 
cured the writer’s name and address and wrote 
him a letter. The result of the interview 
which followed was the introduction of Robert 
C. V. Meyers to the readers of Peterson's 
Magazine, in which his stories soon became a 
prominent feature. 

A year afterward, Mr. Meyers sent to Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine a story entitled “ Papa Hoorn’s 


MEYERS. 


Tulips,” which the editor in accepting compli- 
mented by taking for granted, owing to its 
quaintness and fidelity, that “ it must bea literal 
translation from the Dutch.” Other ventures 
followed and Mr. Meyers’s success increased 














ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


steadily, until to-day his stories are the delight 
of the countless readers of the leading Ameri- 
can periodicals, and many of them have been 
translated into French, German, Russian, and 
Swedish. 

His work is always faithful, true to life, full 
of energy and dramatic power, and is char- 
acterized by a style so finished thgt it would 
lend a charm to productions far less vigorous 
and individual. His sentences are as smooth 
and ringing as the harmonies of a skilled 
musician, and when one learns that he is such, 
one understands how his trained ear has as- 
sisted him in his mastery of words and their 
appropriate combinations. His course at the 
University of Pennsylvania was supplemented 
by earnest and well-directed studies in general 
literature and foreign languages. 
quence, he avas 


In conse- 
thoroughly prepared and 
equipped for the arduous profession which is 
unfortunately too often believed by the young 
to require no preparation, no motive beyond a 
craving to appear in print. 
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A few months ago the Franklin Book Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, issued a volume of Mr. 
Meyers’s tales under the title of ‘ The 
Colonel’s Christmas Morning and Other 
Stories.” It was a blunder to give the book a 
name that applied to a special season, as the 
contents are varied in subject and diverse in 
treatment. Any one of the tales would stand 
out conspicuously in a magazine, and many of 
them reach a high standard of excellence and 
originality. They depict the loftier and better 
side of human existence as well as its lower 
side: hence, their realism is healthful and 
natural, and their characters and incidents are 
full of strength and vitality. 

Mr. Meyers has the gift of making his men 
and women distinct and individual by a few 
skillful touches. The dialogues aid in the de- 
velopment of character and plot — a necessary 
adjunct to true art in literary composition, 
which is frequently not understood by youth- 
ful writers and as frequently neglected by those 
who ought to comprehend its importance. 

His stories are always complete; each has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and each char- 
acter has a reason for being. This talent for 
construction, added to his vivid imagination, 
his gift for character-drawing, and his skill in 
the selection of incidents, makes a hopeful 
augury for his success as a novel-writer, should 
he enter on that branch of his art. 

The opinions expressed in this article could 
have no more satisfactory indorsement than the 
following extracts from the letters of three 
famous American authors : — 


Ihave read every page of * The Colonel's 
Christmas Morning,” etc., and 1 want to tell 
you how delighted I am with it, and to thank 
you for a very great pleasure. The stories are 
of unusual interest; | liked every one of them. 
They are absolutely sweet and pure, and each 
one clutches at one’s heart-strings. I had 
thought, before reading them, that poss bly 
your friendship for Mr. Meyers might have in- 
fluenced your judgment; but I, who have not 
the pleasure of knowing the author, like the 
stories quite as much as you do. 

LoUIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


The stories deserve more than a brief notice. 
They show a knowledge of human nature, an 
intensity, a pathos, a power, an ease and grace, 
and gentle wit and humor that are delightful. 








There are few stronger stories in the language 
than “ The Pretty Girl in the Car,” or tenderer 
than “ Tista” and “ Tony’s Angel,” and there 
is a refreshing lightness, a charming touch 
and go in others, such as “ The Morning After 
the Servia Got In.” 1 feel sure that Mr. 
Meyers is going to do great work, in fact 
almost anything he chooses. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Mr. Meyers is certainly a story teller of 
much power and versatility. There are sev- 
eral stories in the book which stamp him as 
being a man of exceptional talent. His de- 
scriptions of human nature are always accurate 
and felicitous. He seems to have come in 
contact with Quaker life as no other writer of 
our time has —at least, no other writer with 
whom I am acquainted —and his pictures and 
characteristics of the Friends are exquisite. 
I don’t know when | have read a story that 
pleased me so much as his “Of Elizabeth.” 
Pure, simple, straightforward, and to the point 
— no unnecessary details — graphic and full of 
pathos—it is a beautiful story, beautifully 
told. Such might also be said of “The Wed- 
ding of Mr. Barrett’s Niece,” only it deals with 
a different phase of society. It shows the 
masterful art of a man who knows how to tell 
a story tersely and tellingly. Other stories 
which impressed me —any one of which might 
be taken as representatives of Mr. Meyers’s 
ability —are “Order No. 160,” “The Assist- 
ant Librarian Pro Tem.,” “ Dinah Fairchild,” 
and “ Tista,” all of which have given me more 
pleasure than I can tell you in the length of a 
letter. The last story. which is not the least, — 
“What Constantia Did Not Know,”— shows 
the author in a new light, and that not the 
least pleasing as a proof of his versatility. 

MADISON J. CAWEIN. 

It only remains for me fo thank the gifted 
writers who have afforded me the great pleas- 
ure of adding their verdict to my own estimate 
of Mr. Meyers’s talent and the unusual merit of 
his work. 

Frank Lee Benedict 


PuHtLcaDecpnia, Penn. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Elizabeth C. Cardozo, author of the poem 
entitled “The Unsuccessful,” in the May Cew- 
tury, has contributed at intervals during the 
last eight years to many of the leading period- 
icals. Her most characteristic note is struck 
in her prose-poems, of which two were pub- 
lished in the Cosmopolitan inthe latter part 
of 1895, and others have appeared in the /nde- 
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pendent and elsewhere. Her published work, 
which is not yet collected in book form, con- 


sists of about forty poems, prose-poems, and 
short stories. 


Willa Sibert Cather, who wrote the poem in 
the April Critic, “Grandmither, Think Not | 
Forget,” which has attracted so much attention, 
and whose strong and unusual story, “Eric 
Hermannson’s Soul,” appeared in the April; 
Cosmopolitan, was born near Winchester, Va., 
in 1876. When she was ten years old, the fam- 
ily moved to a ranch in Southwestern Ne- 
braska, and for two years the child ran wild, 
living mostly on horseback, scouring the 
sparsely-settled country, visiting the Danes 
and Norwegians, tasting the wild-plum wine 
made by the old women, and playing with the 
little herd girls, who wore men’s hats, and not 
inthe least minding rattlesnakes. which she 
killed with clods of earth. She used to go to 
the Norwegian church, and always spoke a 
piece at the Sunday school entertainments. 
Even when the family moved later to Red 
Cloud, she still kept up her friendship for the 
Norwegian farmer folk, whose business 
brought them often to her father’s office. In 
“ Eric Hermannson’s Soul” we see the deep 
insight into, and strong sympathy with, the sim- 
ple, strong Norwegian nature, which laid strong 
hold on her during those impressionable years. 
During the ranch period and for some time 
after going to Red Cloud, Miss Cather did not 
go to school at all, and her only reading was an 
old copy of Ben Japson’s plays, a Shakespeare, 
a Byron, and “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which 
latter she said she read through eight times in 
one winter. The first two years of her course 
at the University of Nebraska, where she grad- 
uated in 1895, were spent in the hardest kind 
of study, but then she discovered herself and 
began to write a little, mostly for her own 
pleasure and to satisfy the new craving for ex- 
pression. She edited a creditable college 
magazine, and did remarkably discriminating 
dramatic criticism for the MNedraska State 
Fournal. With allthis she read voraciously, 
both in French and in English, and laid the 
foundation of her wide acquaintance with both 
literatures. Every vacation she went back to 
her sunflowers and the Norwegians, where she 


says she found her real life and her real edu- 
cation. After graduation she wrote for the 


Lincoln (Neb. ) Courier, and in 1896 she came 
to Pittsburg, where she is on the staff of the 
Leader, doing clever dramatic and literary 
criticisms in addition to her regular work. 


Arthur Gill, whose verses, “Fanny Petti- 
grew,” appeared in the April Century, is 
W. Arthur Gill, an English writer of Manx 
birth, who lives at present at Kelverdale, 
Bournemouth, England. He has traveled a 
great deal, and spent last winter in America, 
for which country he has much admiration and 
affection. He is now giving most of his time 
to prose fiction, and specimens of his work are 
likely to appear soon in some of our maga- 
zines. 


Julia K. Hildreth, whose story, “ The Arms 
of Ahmed,” appeared in S¢. Nicholas for May, 
has resided in New York city the most of her 
life. She is the widow of Charles L. Hildreth, 
poet and editor, and a sister of the late Mrs. 
Mary Kyle Dallas. She has written a large 
number of short stories for boys and girls, 
which have found place in such periodicals as 
Harper's Young People or Round Table, 
Wide Awake, the New York Ledger, the /nde- 
pendent, the American Agriculturist, Golden 
Days, the Boys’ Own Paper, of England, and 
many others. She has also tried her hand at 
illustrating. 


Kate Masterson, whose name is familiar to 
all readers of current periodicals, began liter- 
ary work when at school, contributing verses 
to Fudge and Puck over the signature “ Kitty 
K.”’ In 1891 she began professional work, 
writing for the Dramatic Mirror the depart- 
ment headed “The Matinée Girl,” which she 
still carries on. In 1893 she was offered an 
editorial position on the Mew York Herald, 
and inaugurated a series of prizes for women’s 
designs in dress and other successful features. 
She gave up this desk in 1894, to do special 
work of a less confining nature. She went to 
Cuba at the breaking out of the war, as cor- 
respondent for a New York paper, cabling the 
first and only interview with General Weyler 
—reproduced entire in Murat Halstead’s 
“Story of Cuba.” She traveled to Newfound- 
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land to investigate the condition of the starv- 
ing fishermen along the coast north of St. 
Johns, went to Denver to see Schlatter, and has 
covered various other important assignments. 
Since then she has done special writing for the 
New York Heraldand the New York Sun, writ- 
ing a series of stories for the Sunday Suz, which 
are soon to be published under the name of 
“ The Dobley Book.” Mrs Masterson took the 
third prize ($100) in the contest for the best 
poem in reply to Markham’s “ Man with the 
Hoe” (New York Sun, January, 1900). At 
present she is a contributor to leading publica- 
tions, Life, Fudge, Puck, the Smart Set, the 
Criterion, etc. Satirical and humorous verse 
and sketches are her special line. 


Florence M. Metcalfe, whose poem, ‘‘ May 
Morning,” was published in Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly for May, has since her 
childhood lived in the retirement of country 
life in northern New Jersey. Her first poems 
were published in a local paper, the Ca/dwed/ 
News. As they were favorably mentioned by 
many, She took heart and essayed a wider field, 
with gratifying success. Miss Metcalfe is the 
daughter of Cyrus Metcalfe, of New Hamp- 
shire, who held a position on the Mew York 
Tribune during Greeley’s editorship. Her 
mother is a Crooker of Long Island, descended 
from the earliest English colonists, who were 
originally of an old Devonshire family. 


William McLeod Raine, who wrote the story, 
“The Winning of the Trans-continental,” in 
McClure’s Magazine for April, is a Scotchman 
by descent, an Englishman by birth, and an 
American by adoption. He is twenty-nine 
years old, graduated from Oberlin College in 
1894, and went West immediately upon gradua- 
tion. Previously he had lived for some years 
in Arkansas, and it is from his knowledge of 
that country that he wrote “ The Pesterin’ of 
Bud Jones” (May Ladies’ Home Fournal) 
“Youall’s Yank” (MM/cClure’s, not yet pub- 
lished), and other Arkansas sketches. The 
first work he had published in magazines was 
two stories of the time of the War of the 
Roses, published in Mr. Munsey’s magazines, 
and entitled “The Luck of Eustace Blount” 


and “For the White Rose.” He has since 
worked these into a romance, at the request of 
a well-known publishing house, which will 
shortly issue the volume under the title of 
* Eustace Blount.” He-has written also other 
historical tales — short stories. One of these, 
“My Little Jacobite,” appeared in Harfer’s 
Bazar; another, “A Meeting of His Credi- 
tors,” was published in Short Stories; and 
others are yet to be published by A/cClure’s 
and other magazines. All of this work has 
been published since the beginning of 1899. 
Mr. Raine has written Western stories and 
sketches for the Overland, the Crite- zon, the 
Wide World, the /nterior, and in co nection 
with his journalistic work. He h ~~ served 
time on newspapers as a reporter, and has also 
taught and studied law a bit. He was in 
Washington state for some years, and during 
that time lived for six months at South Bend, 
which is the seat of the story, “The Winning 
of the Transcontinental.” “If a Woman 
Will” (not yet published) is a study of ranch 
life in the vicinity of Seattle. In Self Culture 
for May and for June Mr. Raine has papers on 
different subjects. The one in the June num- 
ber is called “ The Interrrational Situation: A 
Note of Warning.” 


V. Yeaman Remnitz, the author of the “ Lit- 
tle Mortal” stories in the Atlantic Monthly 
for May, was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
while her father was residing there as the 
American ambassador, and her first step in 
literature was a sketch of child life at the Dan- 
ish court, which was published in St. Nicholas. 
While she has written many stories about chil- 
dren, Mrs Remnitz has by no means confined 
herself to the portrayal of child nature, and 
the “Little Mortal” stories illustrate traits 
which are characteristic of maturity as well as 
of childhood. Since leaving Wellesley Col- 
lege, where she studied for three years, Mrs. 
Remnitz has made her home in Madison, N. 
J., a beautiful suburb of New York. Within 
the last few years stories and articles from her 
pen have appeared in various periodicals, in- 
cluding Harper's Bazar, the Bookman the 
Outlook, the /ndependent, and the Arena. 


Julie Fay Shipman, whose poem, “ My Per- 
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sian Kitten,” appeared in S¢. Nicholas for May; 
was born in New York city, and, until her mar- 
riage a year ago to the chaplain of West Point, 
led the life of the average society girl. She 
had always, however, had an ambition to write, 
and at school won first prize in “ English 
Essays” three years running, which encour- 
aged her to continue her efforts. At sixteen 
she wrote a short novel of French-Canadian 
life, entitled “ Apple Blossoms,” which was ac- 
cepted by a small firm, — The George M. Allen 
Publishing Company, — but unfortunately they 
failed before the book appeared. Since then 
she has not tried seriously to write until last 
winter, when, besides prose, she attempted 
children’s verses. “My Persian Kitten” was 
her maiden effort in that line. 


Caroline D. Swan,who contributed a rondeau, 
entitled “ Bloom and Sky,” to the April num- 
ber of Donahoe's Magazine, is a quiet writer, 
who resides in Gardiner, Me. Her poems 
have appeared from time to time in newspapers 
of high standing and in various periodicals, 
winning response in many hearts. They are 
widely copied, reappearing in England, Ireland, 
and Australia. Her prose work, consisting of 
stories, essays, and conversation papers, also 
finds acceptance. The character of her more 
solid work is shown by the titles of her papers 
—for example, “Some Aspects of German 
Thought,” “The Burne-Jones Phase of Art,” 
“Culture and Chromo-Culture,” “ The Quaint- 
ness of the Judicious Hooker” (this in the 
Atlantic Monthly ), “ Pure Tone,” “ The Medi- 
tative Poets,” “The Creative in Art and Let- 
ters.” Her early education was completed at 
Professor Agassiz’ famous school in Cambridge, 
and she was for many years a valued teacher 
in the Society for Home Studies founded by 
Miss Anna Ticknor, of Boston. 


> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Caine.— At twenty I wrote an autobiog- 
raphy for another person, and was paid ten 


pounds for it. At five and twenty I came up 
to London with the manuscript of a critical 
work which I had written while at Liverpool. 
Somebody had recommended that I should 


submit it to a certain great publishing house, 
and I took it in person. 

After waiting three torturing weeks for the 
decision of the publishers, I made bold to call 
again. At the same little box at the door of 
the office I had once more to fill out the same 
document. The boy took it in, and I was left 
to sit on his table, to look at the desk which 
he had been whittling away, to wait and to 
tremble. 

After a time I heard a footstep returning. 
I thought it might be the publisher or the 
editor of the house. It was the boy back 
again. He hada pile of loose sheets of white 
paper in his hands. “The editor’s compli- 
ments, sir, and thank you,” said the boy, and 
my manuscript went sprawling on the table. | 
gathered it up, tucked it as deep as possible 
under the wings of my Inverness cape, and 
went downstairs, ashamed, humiliated, crushed, 
and broken-spirited—not quite that, either, 
for I remember that, as I got to the fresh air 
at the door, my gorge rose within me, and I 
exclaimed in anger that I would compel better 
attention from that house before long — and 
I did. 

The sequel is worth telling, though my tri- 
umph brought me.a friend instead of an enemy. 

That editor became my personal friend. 
Of course he remembered nothing of this in- 
cident, and I never poisoned one hour of our 
intercourse by telling him how, when I was 
younger and a word would have buoyed me 
up, he made me drink the waters of Marah. 
Three times since that day the publishing 
house I speak of has come to me, asking that 
I should write a book. 

If literary confessions are worth anything. 
this one may, perhaps, be a seed that will 
somewhere find grateful soil. Keep a good 
heart, even if you have to knock in vain at 
many doors and kick about the back stairs of 
the House of Letters. There is room enough 
inside. 

Let me conclude with a few words that may 
be timely. Of all the literary cants that | 
despise and hate, the one I hate and de- 
spise the most is that which would have the 
world believe that greatly-gifted men who have 
become distinguished in literature and are 
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earning thousands a year by it, and have no 
public existence and no apology apart from it, 
hold it in pity as a profession and in contempt 
as an art. For my part, I have found the pro- 
fession of letters a serious pursuit, of which 
in no company and in no country have I need 
to be ashamed. It has demanded all my 
powers, fired all my enthusiasm, developed my 
sympathies, enlarged my friendships, touched, 
amused, soothed, and comforted me. If it has 
been hard work, it has been a constant in- 
spiration, and I would not change it for all the 
glory and more than all the emoluments of the 
best-paid and most illustrious profession in the 
world. — Hall Caine, in Success. 


Russell.—I am complimented by an invita- 
tion to tell what I can recollect of the writing, 
publication, and reception of the earliest of 
my sea-books, “The Wreck of the Gros- 
venor.” It chanced one day that a big ship 
with mast-headed colors, telling of trouble on 
board, let go her anchor in the Downs. I then 
lived in a town which overlooks those waters. 
The crew of the ship had mutinied; they had 
carried the vessel half-way down the channel, 
when, discovering by that time what sort of 
provisions had been shipped for them, they 
forced the master to shift his helm for the in- 
ward course. The crew of thirteen or four- 
teen hairy, queerly-attired fellows, in Scotch 
caps, divers-colored shirts, dungaree breeches 
stuffed into half-Wellingtons, were brought 
before the magistrate. The bench consisted of 
an old sea-captain, who had lost a ship in his 
day through the bad conduct of his crew, and 
whose hatred of a forecastle hand was strong 
and peculiar; a parson, who knew about as 
much of the sea as his wife ; a medical practi- 
tioner ; and a schoolmaster. I was present and 
listened to the men’s evidence, and also heard 
the captain’s story. Samples of the food were 
produced. Nothing viler in the shape of food 
ever set a famished mongrel hiccoughing. 
Nevertheless, these thirteen or fourteen men, 
for refusing to sail in a vessel unless fresh fore- 
castle stores were shipped, were sent to jail 
for terms ranging from three to five weeks. 
When I came away from the magistrate’s 
court, after hearing the men sentenced, I 
found my mind full of that crew’s grievance. 


I reflected upon how much of the hidden parts 
of sea life remained to be exposed to the 
public eye, to the advantage of the sailor, pro- 
vided the subject should be dealt with by one 
who himself had suffered and well understood 
what he wrote about. This put into my head 
the idea of the tale which I afterward called 
“The Wreck of the Grosvenor."—W. Clark 
Russell, in Success for Fune. 


Zangwill.— My first book was written while 
I was a student at London University, and when 
I was about seventeen years of age. A fellow- 
student suggested that I should write a Jewish 
story, the proceeds from the sale of which 
would finance a proposed comic paper. I was 
quite willing. If he had suggested an epic, I 
should have written it. So I wrote the story in 
four evenings (I always write in spurts) and, 
within ten days from the inception of the idea, 
the booklet was on sale in coverless pamphlet 
form. The printing cost ten pounds. I paid 
five, and the friend who had suggested the book 
paid five, and we divided the profits. This first 
book ( price, one penny, net) went well. It was 
loudly denounced by those it described, and 
widely bought by them. It was hawked about the 
streets. One little shop in Whitechapel sold 
four hundred copies. It was even on Smith's 
bookstalls. There was a curiosity among the 
Jews to know the name of the writer. Owing 
to my anonymity, 1 was enabled to see those 
enjoying its perusal who were afterward to 
explain to me their horror and disgust at its 
illiteracy and vulgarity. I do not possess a 
copy of my first book, but, somehow or other, | 
discovered the manuscript when writing “ Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto.” The description of 
market-day in Jewry was tranferred bodily from 
the manuscript of the first book. My advice 
to struggling fellow-scribblers is: If you are 
blessed with some talent, a great deal of indus- 
try, and an amount of conceit mighty enough 
to enable you to disregard superiors, equals, 
and critics, as well as the fancied demands of 
the public, it is possible, without friends or in- 
troductions, or bothering celebrities to read 
your manuscripts, or cultivating the camp of 
log-rollers, by dint of slaving day and night 
for years during the flower of your youth, to 
attain to fame infinitely less widespread than 
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prizefighter’s, with a pecuniary position which 
you might, with far less trouble, have been 
born to.—ZJ/srael Zangwill, in Success, for 


Fune. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tua Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 











Tue Postry or A Macuine Ace. Gerald Stanley Lee 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for June. 

AvTrosrocrapHy oF W. J. Stittman.—VI. William 
James Stillman. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for June. 

BERNARD QuaritcH Dean Sage. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
June. 

Mopern Persian LitTerature. Professor E. Denison 
Ross. North American Review (53 c.) for June. 

Joaquin Mitter. With trontispiece portrait. Current 
Literature (28 c.) for June. 

Correct Letter Writinc. Mrs. Burton Kingsland. 
Ladies’ Home Journal ( 13 ¢. ) for June. 

SouTHERN LITERATURE OF THE YEAR. Benjamin W. 
Wells. Forum (38 c.) for June. 

“Copy”—A Diacocue. (Fiction.) Edith Wharton. 
Scribner’s (28 c.) for June. 

Wuart Is Historic ATMosPHERE? Charles Major. Scrid- 
ner’s( 28 c.) for June. 

American Types tn Evropgan Fiction. The Point of 
View, Scribner’s (28 ¢. ) for June. 

Tue Poetry or WittiaM Brake. ( Prize Essay.) Henry 
Justin Smith. Century (38 c. ) for June. 

Mr. Lowe.t anv His Spanisu Frienps. Doiia E. Gay- 
angos de Riafio. Century (38 c. ) for June. 

Is It Possiste To Tett a Goop Book From A Bap One? 
Augustine Birrell. Reprinted from Cornhill Magazine in 

Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for June. 

CARLYLE AND Rosert CHampers: Unpusiisnep Ler- 
Ters. Reprinted from Chambers’s Journal in Eclectic ( 28 c.) 
for June. 

Tue Best Hunprep Books ror CHILDREN. Reprinted 
from Academy in Eclectic (28 c. ) for June. 

Tue Literary PALATE OF THE AMERICAN Peopce. 
Jessie C. Glasier. Self Culture (13 c.) for May. 

Jack Lonpon AND THE Son oF THE Wo LF. Maitland 
Leroy Osborne. National Magazine (13 c.) for May. 

How I Wrote My First Boox. W. Clark Russell, Morley 
Roberts, Israel Zangwill. Success (13 c. ) for June. 

Mark Twain. Dan Beard. Success ( 13 c.) for June. 

How Printing Was Discoverep. Marguerite Brooks. 
Success (13 c.) for June. 

Tue Great Newspapers OF CONTINENTAL Evrops. 
VI. — Italian Newspapers. Frederic Taber Cooper. Book- 
man (23 c. ) for June. 

THe New Leapers oF American ILLusTRATION. V.— 
The Humorous Men. Regina Armstrong. Bookman (23 c.) 
for June. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN WoMEN ILLUSTRATORS: THE 
Decorative Workers. Regina Armstrong. Critic ( 23 ¢. ) 
for June. 

Tue CasuistryY OF PiaGiarism. Carolyn Wells. Critic 
(23 c. ) for June. 

Tennyson's Recation To Common Lire. Lewis E. Gates 
Critic (23 c.) for June. 

Cuitpren’s MaGaztnes. Elizabeth K. Tompkins. Critic 
(23 c.) for June. 

Tue Composer or “ Dixie.”’ Critic ( 23 c. ) for June. 

Tue Writer or “ Dixiz.”’” Rev. L. W. Mulhane. Dona- 
hoe’s Magazine ( 28 c. ) for June. 

Frank L. Stanton: THe Man anv THE Poet. Lucian 
L. Knight. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine 
(13 c.) for June. 

Famous Hymn Writers. XII. — Reginald Heber. A mer- 
ican Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 ¢c. ) for June. 

Epmonp Rostanp’s “L’Arcion.” “ M.B.”’ Reprinted 
from Speaker in Living Age (18 c.)for May 5. 

Joun Ruskin. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from National 
Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for May 19. 

THe CRAze For Historicat Fiction in America. * E. 
A. B.”’ Reprinted from Academy in Living Age (18 c.) for 
May 26. 

Tue BrrtH or THE ITaLtan Nove. Fernando Araujo. 
Reprinted from Espana Moderna in Living Age (18 c.) for 
May 26. 

Heroines OF NINETEENTH CeNnTuRY Fiction. W. D 
Howells. IIl.— Evalina. Harper's Bazar (13 ¢.) for 
May 12. III — Two Heroines of Maria Edgeworth’s. Har- 
per's Bazar (13 c. ) for May 26. 

Tue Lanv or Lorna Doone. Illustrated. Clifton John- 
son. Harper's Bazar (13. ) for May 26. 

Browninc tn Women’s Criuss. Hamilton W. Mabie 
Harper's Bazar (13 ¢. ) for May 26. 


> 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





The author of ‘*A Woman’s Paris” is said 
to be Mrs. Mary Abbott, formerly of Chicago. 

“The Life and Letters of Thomas H. Hux- 
ley,” edited by his son, Leonard Huxley, is to 
be published by D. Appleton & Co. in the fall. 

The Brown Book of Boston is a new 
monthly magazine published by the Bernard- 
Richards Company, Ltd. The object of the 
publishers is to furnished a high-grade maga- 
zine containing the best quality of literature. 
Arthur W. Tarbell, formerly of the National 
Magazine, is the editor of the publication, 
which is in the market for short stories of 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words and for live illus- 
trated articles of about the same length. 

The first socialist magazine in the United 
States is the Socialist Review, which will be 
published monthly hereafter at Kearney, Neb. 
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Gossip is anew sixteen-page weekly paper 
published in New York. 

The first ( May ) number of the Magazine of 
Poetry, published by Daniel Mallett, New 
York, contains fifty popular poems. 


A new semi-monthly magazine, to be called 
Politics, will be started in New York in the 
latter part of June. 


A particularly interesting and valuable pub- 
lication is Masters of Art, a series of illus- 
trated monographs published monthly in Bos- 
ton,each number of which reproduces the chief 
works of some artist, with letter-press, bio- 
graphical and critical. Its standard is very high, 
and it deserves a large measure of success. 


American Progress, edited by Albert R. Del- 
mont, is a new, well-printed Chicago monthly. 

The Social Age is a new magazine pub- 
ished in Rochester, N. Y., by Norman S. 
Easterbrook and George F. Winters, and 
devoted to the discussion of social and eco- 
nomic questions. 


Alfred Bartlett, of 21 Cornhill, Boston, is 
to publish early in June the first number of 
a monthly magazine, to be called the Cornhié/ 
Booklet. Each number will be devoted to 
some complete piece of literature, either a 
reprint of some scarce and little-known work or 
original matter. The first number will reprint 
“The Tribune Primer,” by Eugene Field. 


The Moon-Slate is the odd title of a new 
literary monthly magazine published in Minne- 
apolis. Sidney J. Wilson is the editor and 
M. Bayer is the business manager. The 
magazine is to be strictly literary, with Minne- 
sota and Northwestern matters especially in 
view. 


Flashlights is a new Boston monthly devoted 
to amateur photography. Thomas Ford Lam- 
son is the publisher. 


Camera Craft is a new photographic maga- 
zine published in San Francisco. 


Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly has 
come into the control of McClure, Phillips, & 
Co., and will hereafter be known again as the 
Popular Science Monthly. Professor J. 
McKeen Cattell, of Columbia University, is the 
new editor. 


Outing for June appears in a new cover 
designed by Maxfield Parrish, and printed in 
three colors, which will hereafter be its perma- 
nent dress. 


Self Culture Magazine with its July issue 
will change its name to Modern Culture Maga- 
zine. The ownership of the magazine has 
passed from its founders, The Werner Com- 
pany, of Akron, O., to the Modern Culture 
Magazine Company, represented by Alvah 
D. and William W. Hudson, of Cleveland. 
The address of the publication after July 1 
will be Cleveland. 


Montreal Life has been amalgamated with 
the Canadian Magazine. 

Learning by Doing ( Battle Creek, Mich.) is 
dead. 

The Smart Set (New York) offers $5,000 in 
prizes for stories, poems, sketches, and witti- 
cisms, as follows: First prize of $2,000 for a 
story of from 30,000 to 60,000 words; second 
prize of $1,000 for a story of from 30,000 to 
60,000 words; first prize of $500 for a story 
of from 3,500 to 12,000 words ; second prize of 
$250 for a story of from 3,500 to 12,000 words; 
five prizes of $100 each for five stories of from 
3,500 to 12,000 words each; first prize of $250 
for a poem of about 100 lines; second prize of 
$100 for a poem of about Ioo lines; five prizes 
of $50 each for five poems of about 100 lines 
each; first prize of $50 for a short witticism or 
joke; five prizes of $10 each for ten short wit- 
ticisms or jokes. The competition will close 
September 1. Manuscripts must be received 
between August 1 and September 1. The 
author’s name must not be put on his manu- 
script, but should be enclosed in a separate 
sealed envelope, on which should be written the 
name of the manuscript and the author’s 
pseudonym. 


The Golfer ( Boston ) offers for golf stories, 
for golf verses, and for golf drawings, in each 
case $50, divided into prizes of $20, $15, $10, 
and $5. Acceptable manuscripts and draw- 
ings that do not take prizes will be bought at 
usual rates. Stamps for return postage should 
be enclosed with manuscripts. 
will be awarded to successful 
December I. 


The prizes 
competitors 
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The prizes in the B/ack Cat story competi- 
tion have been awarded as follows: ToS. C. 
Brean, 156 Fifth avenue, New York, and C. B. 
Lewis, 71 Third place, Brooklyn, $500 each; to 
Miss Elizabeth F. Dye, N. Delaware street, 
Indianapolis, and H. S. Canfield, Mount Ster- 
ling, Wis., $300 each; to William J. Neidig, 
1320 Jones street, San Francisco, Carroll Car- 
rington, 431 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 
Clifford Howard, Box 36, Washington, D. C., 
and E. C. Preston, Waverley, lowa, $200 each ; 
to Miss Edna Kenton, Jacksonville, lll., H. J. 
W. Dam, St. James’s Park, S. W., London, 
James O'Shaughnessy, 61 Lincoln avenue, 
Chicago, and A. Ernest B. Lane, Murray Hill 
Hotel, New York, $150 each; to Mrs. A. 
F. Johnston, Pewee Valley, Ky., Mrs. E. W. 
Mumford, 13 William street, New York, Miss 
F. E. Austin, Woodstock, Ill., Miss J. E. 
Wood, Queenstown, Can., H. A. Fillmore, 
Forty Fort, Penn., and Samuel Scoville, Jr., 
237 Broadway, New York, $125 each; and to 
F. B. Wiley, Wayne, Penn., Miss Mary B. 
Sheldon, 82 West 132d street, New York, 
Frank E. Chase, 5 Hamilton place, Boston, 
Paul Shoup, 4 Montgomery street, San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. Jennie M. Chenery, Jamestown, N. 
D., Henry Reed Taylor. Alameda, Calif., 
C. C. Newkirk, Canal Dover, Ohio, Mrs. F. G. 
Tuttle, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights, 
New York, W. G. Kelly, 254 North State 
street, Chicago, and Don Mark Lemon, 155 
Octavia street, San Francisco, $100 each. In 
addition, $350 was paid for six stories, which, 
while unsuccessful inthe competition, contain 
incidents that render them available. 


The Southern Farm Magazine ( Baltimore 
offers a number of prizes for manuscripts. 
The editor will send to inquirers particulars 
about conditions. 

The Century renews its offer (to college) 
graduates ) of prizesfor manuscripts. Full par- 
ticulars are given in the June number of the 
magazine. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s article on “ Representa- 
tive American Women Illustrators: The 
Child Interpreters,” in the May Critic, speaks 
especially of Mrs.. Maud Humphrey Bogart, 
Miss Ida Waugh, Mrs. Eric Pape, and Mrs. 
Everett Shinn —“ Florence Scovel.” 





In Scribner's for June Charles Major 
(“Edwin Caskoden”) discusses the question, 
“What Is Historic Atmosphere?” with special 
reference to the revival of the modern his- 
torical novel, describing those elements of lan- 
guage and character which are important in 
creating the illusion which is necessary in 
good historical fiction. 

Lippincott’s for June has a frontispiece por- 
trait of General Charles King, accompanying 


his novel “Ray’s Daughter: A Story of 
Manila.” 
The subject of Gerald Stanley Lee’s 


“Poetry of a Machine Age,” in the A¢lantic 
for June, is not “machine-poetry,” but the 
poetical feeling which is evoked by the grand 
mechanical developments of the day—the 
love of the engineer for his engine, the songs 
which lie in new forces and new combinations 
—and which is struggling for new methods of 
expression. 

The paper entitled “ Some Catholic Poets of 
America,” in Donahoe’s Magazine (Boston) 
for May, is an appreciation of the work of such 
writers as Rev. John Tabb, Father Ryan, Rev. 
James B. Dollard, Eleanor C. Donnelly, Susan 
L. Emé@ry, and Charles J. O’Malley. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art 
for June is a photogravure reproduction of St. 
George Hare’s painting, “ The Shrine of Eros.” 
The magazine will publish soon an elaborate 
article on Chaucer’s portraits. 

The sixth part of Hamilton W. Mabie’s 
“ William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and 
Man,” appears in the June Magazine Number 
of the Outlook. 

Readers of the Criterion for June will be 
especially interested in Professor Charles 
G. D. Roberts’s analysis of the difference be- 
tween the literary atmosphere of London and 
that of New York. 

“ Editor Tom,” by Helen G. Marie, in Dena- 
hoe’s Magazine for June, gives a pleasing 
glimpse into editorial life, when the over- 
worked editor is “ off duty ” for a brief interval. 

Francis Gilbert Attwood died at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., April 30, aged forty-three. 

George Boker died in Philadelphia May 2, 
aged fifty-six. 








